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I     CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SENECA 


4  B.C.      Born  at  Cordova,  Spain.     Brought  to  Rome 
as  an  infant. 
14  A.D.      Death  of  Augustus  and.  the  succession  of 
Tiberius. 

Final  composition  of  the  Monumentum 

Ancyranum. 
17  A.D.      Death  of  Ovid  at  Tomi. 

Death  of  Livy  at  Patavium. 
31  A.D.       Fall  of  Sejanus. 
34  A.D.      Birth  of  Persius. 
37  A.D.      Death  of  Tiberius  at  Misenum. 

Birth  of  Nero. 
39  A.D.      Birth  of  Seneca's  nephew  Lucan. 
41  A.D.      Before  this  year,  Seneca  had  written  the 

"Consolatio  ad  Marciam"  and  the  "De  Ira" 

Banished  to  Corsica. 

43  A.D.       Conquest  of  Britain. 

44  A.D.       Death  of  Herod  Agrippa. 

46  A.D.       Birth  of  Plutarch. 

47  A.D.       Triump  of  A.  Plautius,  the  last  full 

triump  accorded  to  a  subject. 


c 
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41-49         Wrote  "Consolatio  ad  Helviam" 

"Consolatio  ad  Polybium" 
49  A.D.      Recalled  from  exile  and  appointed  tutor 
to  Nero,  through  the  influence  of 
Agrippina. 
49-62         Wrote  "De  Brevitate  Vitae" 

"De  Clementia" 
"De  Constantia  Sapientis" 
"De  Tranquillate  Animi" 
Probably  also  "De  Beneficiis" 
54  A.D.      Claudius  poisoned  (Oct.  12) 
Accession  of  Nero  (Oct.  13) 
Wrote  "Ludus  de  morte  Claudi" 
Birth  of  Tacitus. 
54-58         Burrus  and  Seneca  real  rulers  of  Rome. 
62  A.D.      Death  of  Burrus. 

Death  of  Pliny. 
Death  of  Persius. 
Seneca  withdrew  from  public  life. 
64  A.D.      Burning  of  Rome  and  the  persecution  of 

the  Christians. 
62-65         Seneca  wrote  "De  Otio" 

"De  Vita  Beata" 

(probably  dates  either  58  or  62) 
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"De  Providentia" 
"Naturales  C„uaest  iones" 
"Epistolae  Morales" 
65  A.D.  Conspiracy  of  Piso. 

Deaths  of  Luc an  and  Seneca. 
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II 

STOICISM  IN  GENERAL 


Zeno ,  the  founder  of  the  Stoio  School,  was 
horn  about  520  B.C.  in  Citium  on  the  island  of  Cyrus. 
He  went  to  Athens  and  studied  philosophy  for  many 
years  bei'ore  he  started  teaching.     From  the  <rrocL  Trouft(<*\n 
or  painted  colonnade  where  he  delivered  his  lectures 
his  followers  derived  the  name  Stoics. 

He  died  in  Athens  about  264  B.C.     (The  dates 
of  his  life  are  very  uncertain  but  those  here  given 
are  the  ones  generally  accepted. ) 

Zeno ' s  pupil  Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  the 
leadership  of  the  school,  and  Cleanthes  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  Chrysippus.     The  latter  was  born  at  Soli 
in  Cilicia  sometime  about  the  year  280    B.  C.  These 
philosophers,  all  of  oriental  origin,  lived  at 
Athens  and  mixed  with  the  principal  men  of  the  day. 
During  the  early  period,   i.e.  during  the  presidency 
of  these  first  three  leaders,  the  theory  of  Stoicism 
was  elaborated,  and  under  Chrysippus  It  was  brought  to 
completeness. 


The  Stoics  adapted  the  threefold  division 
of  philosophy,   (1)  Logic,   (2)  Physics,  and   (.3)  "Ethics, 
Like  all  the  later  schools,   the  Stoics  were  materialists. 
They  held  that  nothing  exists  but  "body,  for  body  alone 
is  capable  of  acting  and  being  acted  upon. 

Thei"-*  idea  of  G-od  was  not  a  personal  one. 
It  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  Fate,  regulating 
the  course  of  events,  Providence,  adapting  all  things 
to  the  needs  of  rational  beings,  Law,  determining  the 
natural  rules  that  govern  the  society  of  men,  the 
Fiery  Breath,  the  expression  of  the  active  force  which 
produced  the  world  with  which  it  will  be  reunited  through 
the  universal  conflagration. 

They  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.     "he  souls  of  the  wise  they  thought  would  exist 
for  a  time  after  death  but  would  be  involved  in  the 
common  destruction  in  the  general  conflagration  at  the 
end  of  the  present  cycle  of  existence. 

They  divided  mankind  into  two  classes,  the 
wise  and   the  foolish,  and  believe'  that  since  virtue 
and  vice  admit  of  no  degrees,  every  action  of  the 
former  is  right  and  of  the  latter,  wrong.  Virtue, 
they  held,   is  the  one  good;  vice,  the  only  evil. 
iJJ.  other  things  are  indifferent,  but  are  more  or 
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less  good  as  they  are  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
nature;     for  the  fundamental  Stoic  maxim  was 
'conformity  to  nature. ' 

The  early  Stoics  demanded  no  mere  regulation 
of  the  passions  tut  their  suppression  and  eradication. 
The  Stoic  ideal  is  stern,  impassive  and  immovable. 
It  was  not,  however,  among  the  Greeks  that  the  school 
reached  its  highest  development,  but  among  the  Romans. 

Stoicism  during  the  second  period  i.e. 
during  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C.  was 
undergoing  a  transformation,  a  period  of  transition 
during  which  its  doctrines  were  being  modified,  and 
adapted  to  suit  the  Roman  character.     The  criticism 
of  Carneades  (125-129  B.C.)  who  pointed  out  the  many 
inconsistencies  of  the  early  school  was  also 
instrumental  in  forcing  the  Stoics  to  formulate  their 
doctrine  more  clearly. 

Panaetius  (180-111  B.C.)  and  Poseidonius 
(130-46  B.C.)  were  the  two  principal  exponents  of 
Stoic  doctrine  during  this  period.     The  former 
denied  the  doctrine  of  a  general  conflagration. 
He  recognized  the  gradual  progress  in  Virtue  and 
realized  it  was  a  long  journey  before  one  reached 
the  ideal  "sage."    Poseidonius,  his  pupil,  believed 
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in  the  general  oonf lagration  and  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

Of  the  later  School  the  three  great  exponents 
were  Seneca,  Epiotetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
During  this  period  Stoicism  reached  its  highest 
development. 

The  central  thought  of  its  system  consisted 
in  the  combination  of  two  ideas.     First,  the  idea  of 
the  self-centered  individuality  of  the  particular 
things  and  beings  that  make  up  the  universe,  especially 
men.     Second,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole. 

It  discovered  that  the  deepest  and  the  most 
individual  experiences  of  humanity  are  also  the  most 
universal,  and  that  the  rational  being  must  rise  above 
its  own  individuality.     If  a  man  were  unable  to  take 
a  general  point  of  view,  if  he  were  absolutely  self- 
centered,  incapable  of  regarding  himself  only  as  one 
of  the  whole,  he  could  no  longer  be  considered  a 
rational  being,  but  would  be  actually  insane. 

The  Stoic  idea  of  the  indifference  of  the 
wise  man  to  outward  circumstances  has  often  been 
misunderstood.     But  his  indifference  was  only  a 
relative  one,  lor  when  compared  with  the  one  good 
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all  other  things  faded  into  oblivion. 

Mr.  Caird  in  his  hook,   "The  Evolution  of 
Theology  in  the  G-reek  Philosophers",  has  expressed 
this  very  well.     He  says:     "The  Stoic,  when  he  asserts 
that  outward  things  are  indifferent,  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  indifferent  in  every  point  of  view, 
hut  only  that  they  are  indifferent  as  compared  with 
the  inward  goodness  of  the  will;  for  that  which  has 
a  price,  however  great,  becomes  indifferent  when  set 
against  that  which  is  priceless.     The  good  will 
alone  is  an  absolute  good,  and  nothing  can  be 

measured  in  the  same  scales  with  it  

In  other  words,  you  cannot,  by  the  summing  up  of 
finites,  reach  an  amount  which  you  can  set  in  the 
balance  with  the  infinite;  for,   so  measured,  the 
greatest  possible  collection  of  finites  is  the  same 
as  nothing  at  all.     (page  144,  Vol. II)     "What  gives 
him  (the  Stoic)  strength  to  meet  misfortune  and 
bereavement,  is  not  so  much  indifference  as 
confidence  in  the  divine  power  that  gives  and  takes 
away. "     (page  129,  Vol. II)     Ke  regarded  all 
circumstances  as  opportunities  for  the  exercises 
of  his  mo  -al  qualities.     All  things  are  sent   for  the 
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development  of  his  character  and  should  be  accepted 
as  such.     However,  he  considered  misfortune  far  more 
suitable  than  good  fortune  for  bringing  out  the  best 
that  was  in  man. 

"The  Stoic  philosophy  (as  Mr.  Caird  says) 
did  a  great  work  negatively,  In  so  far  as  It  lifted 
moral  and  religious  ideas  out  of  the  rational  or 
racial  setting  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
confined.     It  completed  the  work  of  Socrates  in 
emancipating  the  individual  from  tradition  and 
throwing  him  back  upon  himself — teaching  him  at  the 
same  time  to  regard  this  emancipation  as  one  in 
which  every  human  being  has  an  equal  share.  The 
fact  that  the  two  greatest  of  the  later  Stoics 
were  a  slave  and  an  emperor  is  itself  a  kind  of 
illustration  of  the  levelling  tendency  of  their 
doctrine.     Everyone,  from- the  highest  to  the 
lowest  was  taught  by  them  to  regard  himself  as 
a  law  and  an  end  to  himself,  and  to  recognise  the 
same  universal  right,  and  the  same  universal  duty 
as  belonging  to  all  men  in  virtue  of  their  common 
humanity."  (ibid.  Page  168.  J 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  slave  "Spictetus, 
nor  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  I  propose  to 
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treat,  "but  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  the  first  in 
the  trilog-y  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  Stoics. 
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III 


SENECA'S  STOICISM 


Seneca  (4-65  A.D. )  was  like  most  Roman 
Stoios,  an  Elect ic.     He  followed  implicitly  no 
one  leader  "but  delved  into  the  wisdom  of  others 
and  gathered  of  the  best.     He  himself  tells  us  in 
E.  Mor.  II  4,     "Soleo  enim  et  in  aliena  castra 
trans ire,  non  tamquam  transfuga,  sed  tamquam 
explorator. "    "I  am  wont  to  cross  over  even  into 
the  enemy's  camps,  not  as  a  deserter,  but  as  a 
scout."    Again  in  Ep.  Mor. VIII  we  read:  "Adhuc 
Epicurum  complicamus ,  cuius  hanc  vocem  hodierno 
die  legi."     "I  am  still  conning  Epicurus.  I 
read  today  in  his  works  the  following  sentences." 
In  De  Vita  Beata  XIII  he  says:     "In  ea  quidem  ipsa 

sententia  sum  invitis  hoc  nostris  popularibus 

dicam,  Sancta  Epicurum  et  recta  praecipere  et, 

si  propius  accesseri3  tristia."  "I  myself  believe, 
though  my  Stoic  comrades  would  be  unwilling  to  hear 
me  say  so,  that  the  teaching  of  Epicurus  was  upright 
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and  holy  and  even,  if  you  examine  it  clearly,  stern." 
In  fact,  Seneca  attached  such  significance  to  the 
teaching  of  Epicurus  that  we  frequently  find  him  in 
his  Epistules  Morales  sending  a  quotation  of  Epicurus 
to  Luci^ius  as  his  thought  for  the  day. 

Seneca  accepts  the  threefold  division  of 
Philosophy  of  the  older  school  "but  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  third  division  i.e.  ethics. 
In  Ep.  Mor.LXXIX.  he  says:  "quicquid  legens  ad 
mores  statim  ref eras. "  "Apply  to  conduct  all  that 
you  have  read,  "  and  again  in  the  same  letter  he 

says:  "omnia  ad  mores  referens. "  "Applying 

everything  to  conduct." 

In  his  Naturales  Questiones  written  late 
in  life,  although  offering  no  original  contribution 
to  knowledge,  Seneca  collected  the  views  on  physics 
held  by  the  educated  men  of  his  times.     Even  in  his 
treatment  of  a  subject  of  such  a  nature  he  cannot 
refrain  from  moralizing  but  constantly  is  drawing 
moral  lessons. 

Although  in  the  main,  Seneca  held  to  the 
Pantheism  and  Materialism  of  the  older  Stoic  School 
yet  at  times  he  seems  to  consider  God  not  only  as 
a  Spiritual  Being,  the  author  of  all  good,  the  friend 
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of  man,  but  also  as  a  kind  and  loving  father.  In 
De  Prov.  I  he  says:  "inter  bonos  viros  ao  deos 
amicitia  est  oonoiliante  virtute  amioitiam  dico? 
iramo  etiara  necessitudo  et  similitudo. "  "Between 
good  men  and  the  gods  there  is  a  friendship  which 
is  brought  about  by  virtue.     Friendship  do  I  say? 
Nay  rather  relationship  and  likeness."  In  De  Prov. II 
he  says:  "patrium  deus  habet  adversus  bonos  viros 
animum  et  illos  fortiter  amat."     "God  bears  a 
fatherly  mind  towards  good  men  and  loves  them  in  a 
manly  spirit. " 

In  Ep.  M.XLI.  he  says:  "prope  est  a  te 
deus,  tecum  est,  intus  est."    "God  is  near  you,  he 
is  with  you,  he  is  within  you. "    And  in  the  same 
letter  "sacer  intra  nos  spi^itus  sedet,  malorum 

bono rum que  nostrorum  observator  et  custos  

Bonus  vero  vir  sine  deo  nemo  est."     "A  holy 
spirit  dwells  within  us,  one  who  marks  our  good 

and  bad  deeds  and  is  our  guardian  Indeed,  no 

man  can  be  good  without  the  help  of  God."  In 
3p.  I.l.LXXIII  he  says:  "asc endentibus  manum 
porrigunt. "     "They  (the  gods)  lend  a  hand  as  you 
climb."    In  Sp.M.LXXXIII  we  read:  "Nihil  deo 
clusum  est.  Interest  animis  nostris  et 
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cogitationibus  mediis  intervenit . "  "Nothing 
is  shut  off  from  the  sight  of  God.     He  is 
witness  of  our  souls  and  he  comes  into  the  very 
midst  of  our  thoughts." 

Seneca,  according  to  his  statements, 
practised  in  a  high  degree  conformity  to  God's 
will.     He  says  in  Ep.  M.  XCVI   "non  pareo  deo , 
sed  adsentior,  ex  animo  ilium  non  quia  necesse 
est,  sequor."    "I  do  not  obey  God,  I  agree  with 
him,  I  go  with  him  heart  and  soul  and  not  because 
I  must."    Seneca  believed  that  man  would  be 
happiest  when  obeying  the  voice  of  God  which  is 
within  him.     Therefore  the  more  virtuous  a  man, 
the  greater  his  peace  and  happiness.     In  Sp.  XLI 
he  says:  "Consummatur  itaque  bonum  eius,  si  id 
implevit,  cui  nascitur."     "Therefore  man's 
highest  good  is  attained,  if  he  has  fulfilled 
the  good  for  which  nature  designed  him  at  birth." 
"Sapiens  cum  dis  ex  pari  vivit. "  Ep.  M.  LIX. 
"The  wise  man  lives  on  a  plane  with  the  god. " 
In  the  same  letter  he  says:  "si  per  dies  noctesque 
par  et  aequalis  animi  tenor  erecti  et  placentis 
sibi  e3t,  pervenisti  ad  humani  boni  summam. " 
"If  day  and  night  your  soul  keeps  on  its  even  and 
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unswerving  course,  upright  and  content  with  itself, 
then  you  have  attained  to  the  greatest  good  that 
mortals  can  possess." 

He  does  not  deny  that  man  will  have  to 
struggle  hard  to  reach  the  Stoic  ideal,  but  he 
considered  it  well  worth  the  effort.     The  pursuit 
of  riches,  pleasures,  and  honors,  he  believes, 
does  not  give  happiness  but  only  increase  one's 
cares.     In  Sp.  LXXVIII  Seneca  draws  a  comparison 
between  an  athlete  striving  for  a  crown  and  the 
man  struggling  against  his  passions.     "Nos  quo  que 
evincamus  omnia,   quorum  praemium  non  corona  nec 

palma  sed  virtus  et  firmitas  animi  et  pax  in 

ceterum  parta,  si  sernel  in  aliquo  certamine 
debellata  fortuna  est."     "So  let  us  also  win  the 
way  to  victory  in  all  our  struggles,  for  the 
reward,  is  not  a  garland  nor  a  palm--but  rather 
virtue,  steadfastness  of  soul  and  a  peace  that 
is  won  for  all  time,  if  fortune  has  once  been 
utterly  vanquished  in  any  combat. " 

In  Ep.  LXXI  this  struggle  for  virtue 
is  expressed  very  well  in  "sublabentur  autem, 
nisi  ire  et  niti  perseveraverint ;  si  quicquam 
ex  studio  et  fideli  intentione  laxaverint,  retro 
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-^dum  est.     Nemo  prof ec turn  ibi  invenit  ubi  reliquerat. 
Instemus  itaque  et  perseveremus.     Plus,   quam  prof ligavimus , 
restat,  sed  magna  pars  est  profectus  velle  proficere." 
"It  (i.e.  What  i3  short  of  perfection)  will  surely  slip 
back  unless  it  keeps  straggling  ahead;     for  if  a  man 
slackens  at  all  in  zeal  and  faithful  application,  he 
must  retrograde.     No  one  can  assume  his  progress  at 
the  point  where  he  left  off.     Wherefore  let  us  press 
on  anu  persevere.     There  remains  much  more  of  the 
road  than  we  have  put  behind  us;     but  the  greater 
part  of  progress  is  the  desire  to  progress."     In  E.M. 
LXVII  he  says:     "Nihil  habere  ad  quod  exciteris  ad 
quod  te  concites  cuius  denuntiat ione  et  incursu  f irm- 
atatem  animi  tui  temptes,    sed  in  otio  inconcusso  iacere 
non  est  tranquillitas ;     malacia  est."    "If  you  have 
nothing  to  stir  you  up  and  rouse  you  to  action,  nothing 
which  will  test  your  resolution  by  its  threats  and 
hostilities;     if  you  recline  in  unshaken  comfort,  it 
is  not  tranquility;     it  is  merely  a  flat  calm. "  Again 
in  3p.  LXVI  we  read:   "vir  bonus  sine  ulla  cunctatione 
procurret  nec  quid  passurus  sed  quid  facturus  sit, 
aspiciet."     "The  good  man  will  hasten  unhesitatingly 
to  any  noble  deed,  regarding  not  what  he  must  suffer 
but  what  he  must  do.  " 
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Seneca  was  a  teacher  of  morals,  a  director 
of  souls.     He  gave  such  counsel  that  for  plain,  prac- 
tical advice  would  stand  today.     His  advice  to  his 
disciples  was  that  of  Epicurus;  first,  to  choose  a 
model  and  ideal  on  which  to  conform  thei~  lives,  living 
ever  as  if  in  its  presence.     In  Ep.  XI  quoting  Epicurus, 
Seneca  says:     "Aliquis  vir  bonus  nobis  diligendus  est  ac 
semper  ante  oculos  habendus,  ut  sic  tamquam  illo  spec- 
tante  vivamus  et  omnia  tamquam  illo  vidente  faciamus." 
"Cherish  some  man  of  high  character  and  keep  him  ever 
before  your  eyes,  living  as  if  he  were  watching  you 
and  ordering  all  your  actions  as  if  he  beheld  them." 
The  next  step  was  by  self-examination  to  find  out 
one's  faults  and  to  strive  to  correct  them.  This 
is  again  a  borrowing  from  Epicurus.     "Initium  est 
salutis  notitia. "     "The  knowledge  of  sin  is  the  begin- 
ning of  salvation."    In  Ep.  XXVIII  he  says:  "deprehendas 
te  oportet  antequam  emendes. "    "You  must  discover  your- 
self in  the  wrong,  before  you  can  correct  yourself." 
In  De  Ira  III  36  he  says:     "cotidie  ad  rationem  reddendam 
vocandus  est. "     "The  Spirit  ought  to  be  brought  up  for 
examination  every  day,"  and  further  on  in  the  same 


chapter  he  says  this  was  his  own  practice.  "Totum 
diem  meum  scrutor  facta que  ac  dicta  mea  remetior; 
nihil  raihi  ipse  abscondo,  nihil  transeo."    "I  pass 
the  whole  day  in  review  before  myself  and  repeat  all 
that  I  have  said  and  done.     I  conceal  nothing  from 
myself  and  omit  nothing. " 

Saints,  unlike  poets,  were  not  born  such, 
but  by  constant  effort  strive  to  reach  the  ideal. 
"Non  enim  dat  natura  virtutem;  ars  est  bonum  fieri." 
(3p.  XC)     "For  nature  does  not  bestow  virtue;   it  is 
an  art  to  become  good."    Again  in  the  same  letter  we 
read:     "Virtus  non  contingit  animo  nisi  instituto  et 
edocto  et  ad  summam  adsidua  exerci tat ione  perducto. 
Ad  hoc  quidem,  sed  sine  hoc  nascimur,  et  in  optimis 
quoque,  antequam  erudias,  virtutes  materia,  non  virtus 
est."     "Virtue  is  not  vouchsafed  to  a  soul  unless 
that  soul  has  been  trained  and  taught  and  by  unremit- 
ting practice  brought  to  perfection.     For  the  attain- 
ment of  this  boon,  and  not  in  the  possession  of  it, 
were  we  born;  and  even  in  the  best  of  men,  before  you 
refine  them  by  instruction,  there  is  but  the  stuff  of 
virtue,  not  virtue  itself." 
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Seneca  says  he  himself  is  striving  to  reach 
the  ideal  he  is  pointing  out  to  others  and  that  he  is 
yet  far  from  the  goal.     In  Ep.  M.  VIII  he  says:  "Rectum 
iter  quod  sero  cognovi  et  lassus  errando ,  aliis  monstro." 
"I  point  other  men  to  the  right  path,  which  I  have 
found  late  in  life,  when  wearied  with  wandering."  In 

Ep.  M.  LXXI  he  tells  us:     "volo  et  mente  tota  volo  

quando  continget  omnibus  oppressis  advectibus  et  sub 
arbitrium  suum  adductis  hanc   vocem  emittere  vici?" 
"It  (progress  in  virtue)  is  a  thing  which  I  desire, 

I  desire  it  with  all  my  heart  when  will  it  be 

our  privilege  after  all  the  passions  have  been  subdued 
and  brought  unde~  our  own  control,  to  utter  the  words, 
'I  have  conquered?1"    And  in  Ep.  LVII  he  says:     "Mult urn 
ab  homine  tolerabili,  nedum  a  perfecto  absum."  "I 
am  far  from  being  a  perfect  person  or  even  a  man  of 
middling  qualities." 

At  times  he  feels  he  can  never  come  up  to 
the  ideal  "sage."    In  De  Vita  Beata  XVII  he  says: 

"Non  sum  sapiens  exige  itaque  a  me,  non  ut  optimis 

par  sim,   sed  ut  malis  melior;     hoc  mihi  satis  est, 
cotidie  aliquid  ex  virtus  meis  demere  et  errores  meos 
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obiurgare.     Non  perveni  ad  sanitatem,  ne  perviam 
quidem.  "     "I  am  not  a  wise  man— so  do  not  require 
me  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  men,  but  merely 
to  be  better  than  the  worst:     I  am  satisfied,  if 
every  day  I  take  away  something  from  my  vices  and 
correct  my  faults.     I  have  not  arrived  at  perfect 
soundness  of  mind,   indeed  I  never  shall  arrive  at 
it."    And  humbly  adds:     "ego  enim  in  alto  vitiorum 

omnium  sum  de  virtute,  non  de  me  loquor  et  cum 

vitiis  convicium  facio,   in  primis  meis  faoio." 
"I  speak  of  virtue,  not  of  myself,  and  when  I 
blame  vices,  I  blame  my  own  first  of  all." 

When  in  this  same  chapter  (XVIII )  he 
says:     "cum  potuero,  vivam  quo mo do  oportet," 
"When  I  have  the  power  I  shall  live  as  I  ought  to 
do,"  it  looks  as  if  he  were  anticipating  a  period 
of  retirement  from  public  life  in  order  to  have 
no re  leisure  to  devote  to  self  improvement.  Later 
on  when  this  opportunity  was  afforded  him  he  said 
in  3p.  VIII   :     "Secessi  non  tantum  ab  hominibus,  sed 
a  rebus,  et  imprimis  a  meis  rtbusr "     "  I  have  with- 
drawn not  only  from  men,  but  from  affairs,  especially 
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from  my  own  affairs."    And  in  3p.  XIX  he  advises 
Lucilius  to  go  into  seclusion:     "Subdue  cervicem 
iugo  tritam  1  withdraw  your  ehafed  neck  from  the 
yoke,   '  and  says  that  there  he  will  find  true  peace, 
'affatim  implebunt1"    "You  will  be  satisfied  abun- 
dantly. " 

Seneca  believed  that  there  were  two  common- 
wealths to  which  man  belonged,  one  the  whole  vtorld, 
the  othar,  the  city  in  which  he  was  born.     In  De  Otio  II 
he  says:     "Duas  res  publicas  animo  complectamu^,  alteram 
magnam  et  vere  publicam,   qua  dii  at que  homines  con- 
tinentur,   in  qua  non  ad  nunc  angulum  respicimus  aut 
ad  ilium,  sed  terminos  civitatis  nostrae  cum  sole 
metimir;  alteram,  cui  nos  adscripsit  condicio  nascendi." 
"Let  us  grasp  the  fact. that  the^e  are  two  republics, 
one  vast  and  truly  "public"  which  contains  alike  gods 
and  men,  in  which  v/e  do  not  take  account  of  this  or 
that  nook  of  land,  but  make  the  boundaries  of  our  state 
reach  as  far  as  the  rays  of  the  sun:     and  another  to 
which  we  have  been  assigned  by  the  accident  of  birth." 

Seneca  believed  that  a  man  might  enlist  in 
the  service  of  both  or  even  of  one  of  these  commonwealths, 
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but  the  wise  man  will  serve  the  former  even  to  the 
neglect  oi  the  latter.     He  even  says  that  "by  not  taking 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  he  might  be 
doing  it  a  greater  service  than  if  he  were  always  in 
the  public  eye.     In  De  Otio  IV,  we  read:     "Euic  maiori 
rei  publicae  et  in  otio  deservire  possumus,  immo  vero 
nescio  an  in  otio  melius,  ut  qua e ramus :     quid  sit 
virtus."     "We  can  serve  the  commonwealth  even  when  v/e 
are  at  leisure;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  we  cannot 
serve  it  better  when  v/e  are  at  leisure  to  inquire  into 
what  virtue  is."    In  "3p.  1XVIII  he  says:     "Fee  ad 
omnem  rem  publicam  mittimus  nec  semper  nec  sine  ullo 

fine  non  est  extra  rem  publicam  etiam  si  recesserit 

numquam  plus  agere  sapientem  quam  quom  in  conspectum 
eius  divina  atque  humana  venerunt.  "  "V/e  (Stoics)  do 
not  urge  men  to  take  up  public  life  in  every  case,  or 

at  all  times,  o  1  without  qualifications  he  is 

then  not  apa^t  from  public  life  even  if  he  withdraws  

the  wise  man  is  never  more  active  in  affair.-  than  when 
things  divine  as  well  as  things  human  have  come  within 
his  ken. " 

Again  in  Ep.  VIII  he  says:     "si  haee  mecum  

loquor,  non  videor  tibi,  plus  prodesse,   quam  cum  ad 
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vadimonium  advocatus  descendorem,  aut  tabulis  testa- 
ment i  anulurn  impromerem,  aut  in  senatu  candidato  vocem 
et  manum  commodarem?    Mihi  crede,  qui  nihil  agere 
videntur,  maiora  agrumt;  humana  divinaque  sinul  tract  ant." 

"Wh»n  I  commune  in  such  terms  with  myself  Do  you  not 

think  that  I  am  doing-  more  good  than  when  I  appear  as 
counsel  in  court,  or  stamp  my  seal  upon  a  will,  or  lend 
my  assistance  in  the  senate,  by  word  or  action  to  a 
candidate?     Believe  me,   those  who  seem  to  be  busied 
with  nothing  are  busied  with  the  greater  tasks ;  they 
are  dealing  at   the  same  time  with  things  mortal  and 
things  immortal. " 

In  De  vita  beata  XX  he  says:     "pat^iam  meam 
esse  mundum  sciam  et  praesides  deos,  hos  supra  me 
circaque  me  stare  factorum  dictorumque  censores. n 
"I  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  world  is  my  native  city, 
that  its  governors  are  the  gods,  and  that  they  stand 
above  and  around  me,  criticizing  whatever  I  do  or  say." 
In  De  Tranquillitate  II  we  read:     "quid  desideras  (i.e. 
stabilem  animi )  autem  magnum  et  summum  est  deoque  vici- 
num  non  concuti."     "What  you  desire  (calmness  and  peace 
of  mind)  is  a  great  thing,  nay  the  greatest  thing  of  all, 
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one  which  raises  a  man  almost,  to  the  level  of  a  God." 

There  are  two  currents  of  though"1"  clearly 
discernible  in  Stoic  3thics,  one,  of  which  we  just 
have  been  treating,  requires  the  individual  to  live 
for  himself  alone,  to  find  comfort  only  in  virtue  for 
"Ipsa  pretium  sui,"     "virtue  is  its  own  reward,"  (De 
vita  beata  IX)  and  the  other  which  requires  him  to  live 
for  the  common  good.     F^om  this  latter  ideal  arose  the 
social  virtues  which  the  Stoic  encouraged.     In  Seneca 
we  shall  later  call  attention  to  some  of  these,  his 
affection  for  his  friends,  his  humane  treatment  of 
slaves,  Ms  kindness  to  all  men  and  his  forgiveness 
of  injuries. 

In  regard  to  Immortality,  Seneca  like  most 
of  the  Stoics  seems  vague  and  at  times  seems  to  hold 
inconsistent  views.     Practically  the  only  point  of 
agreement  among  the  leaders  of  this  school  was  that 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  human  soul  was  impossible. 
At  the  periodic  conflagration  of  the  world  they  believed 
that  the  souls  of  men  would  be  involved  in  the  common 
destruction  and  absorbed  in  the  divine  being.     Some  of 
the  leaders,  like  Cleanthes,  held  that  the  souls  of 
all  men  would  exist  until  the  conflagration,  while  others 


believed  that  this  was  reserved  only  for  the  souls 
of  the  just,  the  "sage,"  and  that  the  souls  of  others 
would  have  only  a  short  existence  or  perhaps  cease  to 
exist  at  death. 

Seneca  seems  rather  indefinite  and  wary  in 
stating  his  views  on  this   subject.     V/hen  writing  to 
console  Llarcia  on  the  death  of  her  son  he  says:  "omnia 

sternet  abducetque  secum  vetustas  nos  quo que  f el  ices 

animae  et  aeterna  sortitae,  cum  deo  visum  erit  iterum 
ista  moliri,  labentibus  cunctis  et  ipsae  parva  ruinae 
ingentis  accessio  in  antique  elementa  vertemur."  (ad 
Marc  XXVI )     "Time  v/ill  lay  everything  low  and  bear  it 

away  with  itself  Then  we  also  the  souls  of  the  blest 

and  the  heirs  of  sternal  life,  whenever  God  thinks  fit 
to  reconstruct  the  universe,  when  all  things  are  settling 
down  again,  we  also  being  a  small  accessory  to  the  uni- 
versal wreck,  shall  be  changed  into  our  old  element." 

Again  in  Polyb.  V,  we  read:     "si  quis  defunct  is 
sensus  est,"     "if  the  dead  have  any  feelings,"  and  also, 
"quid  itaque  eius  desiderio  maceror,  qui  aut  beatus  aut 
nullus  est?"     (Ad  Polyb.  IX)     "Why  then  am  I  wasting 
away  with  grief  for  one  who  is  either  in  bliss  or  non- 
existent?" 
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in the  Troades  he  denies  the  future  existence 
of  the  soul.     He  says:   "post  mortem  nihil  est."  (1.  400) 
"After  death  there  is  nothing"  and  "tempus  nos  avidum; 
devorat  et  chaos"  (1.  405)  "rapacious  time  swallows  us 
up  and  we  merge  into  chaos." 

But  further  on  in  Polyb.  IX  Seneca  seems  to 
hold  a  different  view.     He  says:  "Ne  itaque  invideris 
fratri  tuo ;   quiescit,  tandem  liber,  tandem,  tutus,  tandem 
aeternus.  est."     "Do  not  then  grudge  your  brother  his 
rest.     At  last  is  he  free,  at  last  safe,  at  last  im- 
mortal."   A  little  further  on  he  says:     "non  perdidit 
lucem  f rater  tuus ,  sed  sinceriorem  sortitus  est:  omnibus 
illo  nobis  commune  est  iter."     "Your  brother  has  not 
lost  the  light  of  day,  but  has  obtained  a  more  enduring 
light:  whither  he  has  gone  we  all  alike  must  go."  And 
in  3p.  M.  LVII  we  read:     "Itaque  de  illo  quaerendum  est, 
an  possit  immortalis  esse.     Hoc  quidem  certum  habe:  si 
superstes  est  corpori,  praeteri  ilium  nullo  genere  posse, 
propter  quod  non  perit,   quoniam  nulla  immortal itas  cum 
except ione  est  nec  quicquam  noxium  aeterno  est."  "We 

therefore  come  to  this  question,  whether  the  soul 

can  be  immortal.     But  be  sure  of  this:     if  the  soul 
survives  the  body  after  the  body  is  crushed,  the  soul 
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can  in  no  wise  be  crushed  out,  precisely  because 
it  does  not  perish;  for  the  rule  of  immortality 
never  admits  of  exceptions  and  nothing-  can  harm 
that  which  is  everlasting."     In  Ep.  M*  LXV  we 
find  doubt  expressed  again: "Mors  quid  est?    Aut  finis 
aut  transitus.     Nec  desinere  timeo,  idem  est  enim,  quod 
non  coepisse. "     "And  what  is  death?     It  is  either 
the  end  or  a  process  of  change.     I  have  no  fear  of 
ceasing  to  exist;   it  is  the  same  as  not  having  begun." 
In  Ep.  Iff.  XXIV  we  find  the  same  thought  expressed: 
"Mors  nos  aut  consumit  aut  exuit.  "     "Death  either 
annihilates  us  or  strips  us  bare."    Again  in  Ep.  M. 
LXXI  he  seems  doubtful  as  to  the  future  when  he 
says:     "aut  in  meliorem  emittitur  vitan  lucidius 
tranquilliusque  inter  divina  mansurus  aut  certe 
sine  ullo  futurus  incommodo  sui  naturae  remisoebitur 
et  revertetur  in  totum. "     "For  the  soul  at  death  is 
either  sent  forth  into  a  better  life  destined  to  dwell 
with  deity  amid  greater  radiance  and  calm,  or  else, 
at  least,  without  suffering  any  harm  to  itself  it 
will  be  mingled  with  nature  again,  and  will  return 
to  the  universe." 

To  me  Seneca  also  seems  inconsistent  in 
regard  to  punishment  after  death.     At  one  time  he 
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speaks  of  a  period  of  purgation  and  again  we 
find  him  taking  an  entirely  different  view  point. 
In  Ad.  Marc  XIX  he  says:  "Mors  dolorum  omnium 
exsoiutio  est  et  finis  ultra  quern  mala  nostra 
non  exeunt."     "Death  is  a  release  from  and  an 
end  of  all  pains;  "beyond  it  our  sufferings  cannot 
extend."    A  few  lines  further  on  we  read:  "excepit 
ilium  magna  et  aeterna  pax."    "He  has  entered 
upon  a  great  and  never  ending  rest." 

/  All  the  stories  about  the  punishments 
after  death  Seneca  says  are  merely  poetic  fictions. 
Mthimores  vacui ,  verbaque  inania,  et  par  sollieito 
fabula  somnio."     (Troades  1.  410-411)  "Empty 
stories,  idle  talk  and  only  on  a  par  with  the 
terrors  revealed  during  a  frightful  nightmare." 

In  Ad.  Marc.  XIX  he  saysV     "ilia  fabulas  esse  

luserunt  ista  poetae."     "All  tliese  things  are 

mere  fables  All  that  is  a  phantasy  of  the 

poets . " 

Then  again  in  the  same  dialogue  we  find 
him  expressing  his  ideas  on  the  period  of  purgation 
after  death.     In  Ad.  Marc.  XXIII  he  says:Tacillimum 
ad  superos  iter  est  animis  oito  ab  humana  conversa- 
tione  dimissis,  facilius  quic quid  est  illud 


obsoleti  inliti que  eleunt. "     "Our  spirits  find 
the  path  to  the  gods  above  easiest  when  it  is 

soon  allowed  to  leave  the  society  oi'  mankind  

and  all  the  more  easily  wash  away  the  stains 
and  defilements  which  they  may  have  contracted." 
Again  in  Chap.  XXV  we  read:   "paulumque  supra  nos 
commoratus,  expurgatur  et  inhaerentia  vitia  situmque 
mortalis  aevi  excutit. "     "He  (your  son)  has  tarried 
a  brief  space  above  us  while  his  soul  was  being 
cleansed  and  purified  from  the  vices    and  rust  which 
all  mortal  lives  must  contract." 

After  studying  Seneca's  works  it  is  difficult 
to  state  exactly  just  what  his  ideas  of  Immortality 
we~e.  Did  he  believe  in  individual  existence  after 
death  or  an  absorption  into  the  Universal  Being? 
Did  he  believe  in  a  period  of  purgation  or  did  he 
consider  the  hereafter  a  period  of  endless  bliss? 
or  did  he  believe  that  death  meant  annihilatiDn? 
This  is  indeed  difficult  to  determine.     From  his 
writings  we  can  find  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
each  theory.     Being  a  true  Stoic  however,  Seneca 
was  concerned  with  this  life  and  not  with  the  next, 
and  to  the  Stoic,  death  was  the  supreme  moment  of 
life.     Again  and  again  throughout  his  writings  we 
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find  this  thought  expressed^ and  especially  in 
his  letters  to  Lucilius  do  we  find  him  trying 
to  impress  on  him  the  importance  of  dying  well, 
of  ever  keeping  the  thought  of  his  death  before 
him,  living  each  day  as  if  it  might  be  his  last. 
He  did  not  advocate  however,  a  morbid  brooding 
on  death,  nor  even  a  fear  of  death.     Quite  the 
contrary,   in  Ep.  XXX  he  says:     "quam  ideo,  tinere 
dementis  est."     "How  foolish  it  is  to  fear  it  (death 
And  in  Ep.  *  .  LIV  we  read:     "non  trepidabo  ad 
extrema,  iam  praeparatus  sum,  nihil  cogito  de  die 
toto."     "I  shall  never  be  frightened  when  the  last 
hour  comes;  I  am  already  prepared  and  do  not  plan 
a  whole  day  ahead. " 

When  reading  some  of  these  passages  one 
might  think  he  were  reading  some  of  the  passages 
of  the  Christian  ascetic.     Por  instance  in  Ep.  LXI : 
"Hoc  animo  tibi  hanc  epistulam  so-ibo,  tamquam  me 
cum  maxime  scribentem  mors  evocatara  sit."  "The 
present  letter  is  written  to  you  with  this  in  mind-- 
as  if  death  were  about  to  call  me  away  in  the  very 
act  Ot  writing."     In  Ep.  LXXVII  he  says:  "quomodo 
fabula  sic  vita  non  quam  diu,  sed  bene  acta  ait, 
refert."     "It  is  with  life  as  it  ib  with  a  plav,  
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it matters  not  how  lori£  the  action  is  spun  out, 
but  how  good  the  aotijn  is."    Again  in  TCp.  LXI 
the  same  thought  is  expressed:     "ut  satis  vixsrimus, 
nec  anni  nec  dies  faciunt,  sed  animus."     "To  have 
lived  long  enough  depends  neither  upon  ou^  yea~s 
nor  upon  our  days,  but  upon  our  minds." 

Seneca,  though  not  advocating  suicide, 
says  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  is  not  only 
allowable  but  even  desirable.     He  even  tells  us 
that  he  himself  as  a  young  man  thought  of  committing 
suicide,  and  that  it  was  only  the  thought  of  his 
father  that  restrained  him  from  doing  so.     In  "5p. 
1XXVIII  he  says:     "Saepe  impetum  cepi  abrumpendae 
vitae."     "I  often  entertained  the  impulse  of  ending 
my  life."     In  Sp.   LXXVII  speaking  ol*  death,  he  says: 
"Quo cum que  voles  desine;  tantum  bonam  clausulam 
impone."     "Stop  whenever  you  choose;  only  see  to 
it  that  the  closing  period  is  well  turned."  Again 
in  "Sp.  LXIX  he  says:     "interest  nihil,   ilia  ad  rus 
veniat  an  ad  illam  nos."     "There  is  no  difference 
whether  death  comes  to  us,  or  whether  we  go  to 
death."    Also  in  "Hp.  XII  we  read:     "Patent  u-.&ique 
ad  libertatem  viae  multae  breves,  faciles.  Agamus 
deo  gratias,  quod  nemo  in  vita  teneri  potest." 


r 
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"On  all  sides  irs  many  short  and  simple  paths 
to  freedom;  and  let  us  thank  God  that  no  man 
can  be  kept  in  life* "     In  LXX  he  speaks  even 
more  clearly  and  states  the  Stoic  doctrine  on 
suicide.     To  them  suicide  is  allowed,  nay  even 
advised  when  circumstances  over  which  man  has 
no  control  make  continuance  of  life  no  longer 
desirable.     "Si  mult a  occurunt  molesta  ac  tran- 
quillitatem  turbantia,  emittit  se.     Nec  hoc  tantum 
in  necessitate  ultima  facit,  sed  cum  primum  illi 
coepit  suspecta  esse  fortuna,  diligenter  circum- 
spicit,  num.  quid,  ideo  destinendum  sit.     Nihil  exist imat 

sua  rel'erre,  faciat  finem  an  accipiat  citius 

mori  aut  tardius  ad  rem  non  pertine+ ,  bene  mori  aut 
male  ad  rem.  pertinet.     Bene  autem  mori  est  effugere 
male  vivendi  periculum. "     "As  soon  as  there  are  many 
events  in  his  life  that  give  him  trouble  and  disturb 
his  peace  of  mind,  he  sets  himself  free,  and  this 
privilege  is  his,  not  only  when  the  crisis  is  upon 
him,  but  as  soon  as  fortune  seems  to  be  playing  him 
false;  then  he  looks  about  carefully  and  sees  whether 
he  ought i  or  ought  not,   end  his  life  on  that  account. 
He  holds  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether 
his  taking  off  be  natural  or  self-inflicted  


T  +  is  not  a  question  of  dying  earlier  or  later 
but  of  dying  well  or  ill.     And  dying  well  means 
escape  from  the  danger  of  living  ill."    And  in 
Sp«  I**  LVIII  he  says:     ''Morbum  morte  non  fug i am, 
dumtaxat  sanabilem  neo  officientem  animo.  Non 
adferam  mini  manus  propter  dolorem;  sic  mo~i  vine i 
est.     Hunc  tamen  si  sciero  perpetuo  mihi  esse 
patiendum  exibo*  non  propter  ipsun,  sed  quia 
impedimento  mihi  futurus  est  ad  omne ,  propter  quod 
vivitur.     Inibecillus  est  et  ignavus ,   qui  propter 
dolorem  moritu^,   stultus,  qui  doloris  causa  vivit.'' 
"I  shall  not  avoid  illness  by  seeking  death,  as 
long  as  the  illness  is  curable  and  does  not  impede 
my  soul.     I  shall  not  lay  violent  hands    upon  myself 
just  because  I  am  in  pain;  for  death  under  such 
circumstances  is  defeat.     But  if  I  find  out  that 
the  pain  must  always  be  endured,   I  shall  depart, 
not  because  it  will  be  a  hindrance  to  me  as  regards 
all  my  reasons  for  living.     He  who  dies  .just  because 
he  is  in  pain  is  a  weakling,  a  coward;  but  he  who 
lives  merely  to  brave  out  the  pain,   is  a  fool."  mhis 
of  course  was  in  accord  with  true  Stoic  teaching 
and  later  on  when  Seneca  did  take  his  own  life  he 
was  but  following  the  example  set  him  by  Zeno ,  the 
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iounder  of  his  school,  by  Cato,  one  of  the  greatest 
exemplars  of  Stoicism  in  Rome,  and.  "by  numerous  other 
Stoic  leaders. 

In  his  views  of  women  Seneca  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  times.     Surrounded  from  his  infancy 
"by  a  high  type  of  womanhood,  his  esteem  for  women 
was  very  great.     Nevertheless  he  did  not  fail  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  them  when  he  found  then  far 
away  from  his  conception  of  a  true  and  noble  woman. 
He  believed  that  women  should  not  only  be  trained 
in  the  things  necessary  for  the  managing  of  a 
household  but  should  be  educated  along  other  lir.es 
as  well  and  strongly  recommended  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy for  them. 

When  writing  to  his  mother  Helvia  to  give 
her  some  consoling  thoughts  to  enable  her  to  bear 
his  exile  with  resignation  he  bestows  great  praise 
on  several  Roman  women  after  whom  he  wished  her  to 
model  her  life.     He  advises  her  to  turn  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  of  which  she  had  a  meagre  knowledge 
and  says  he  regrets  that  she  had  not  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  it.     In  Chap.  XVII  of  the  De.  Helv.  he 
says:     "omnes  bonas  artes  non  quidem  comprehendisti , 
attigisti  taraen. "     "You  have  gained  a  superficial 
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tllOUgh  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  liberal 

studies."    He  thought  that  education,  and  by 

that  he  means  principally  the  study  of  philosophy, 

was  necessary  for  women.     In  De  Constant ia  Sapientis 

XIV  he  says:   "nisi  scientia  accessit  ac  multa  eruditio, 

ferum,  cupiditatium  incontinent"  "unles s  she  (woman) 

possesses  acquired  knowledge  and  much  learning  she 

is  fierce  and  passionate  in  her  desires."    Seneca  believed 

that  intellectually  woman  was  the  equal  of  man.  In 

Ad.  Marc.  XVI  he  says:   "Par  illis  mihi  crede,  vigor, 

par  ad  honesta,  libeat,  facultas  est."     "They  (women) 

have  the  same  intellectual  power  as  men  and  the  same 

capacity  for  honourable  and  generous  action." 

This  also  was  in  accordance  with  Stoic  ideas, 
for  Stoicism  tended  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
inequality  of  the  sexes.     To  the  Stoics,  virtue  was 
the  d  ist inguis i.ing  mark  that  differentiates  men  from 
the  lower  animals.     All  mankind,  male  and  female,  slave 
and  free,  were  called  to  the  higher  life  and  all  be- 
longed to  the  same  human  family.     "V>re  are  all  members 
of  one  g~eat  body"  says  Seneca  in  Ep.   XCV  and  in  De 
Ben. Ill  he  says:   "unas  omnium  parens  mundus  est." 
"The  universe  is  the  common  parent  of  us  all."  The 
acceptance  of  this  principle  accounts  no  doubt  for 
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^eneca's  humane  treatment  of  slaves. 

Ee  considers  slaves  "Homines. • .  contube  males. • • 
humiles  araic i. . . immo  conservi. "      &p.  XLVII     "Men.  • • 
CDmrad.es. .  .unpretentious  friends.  .  .nay  even  fellow 
slaves. "    For  Seneca  says  further  on  in  this  letter; 
"ostende,   quis  non  sit;  alius  libidini  servit,  alius 
avaritiae,  alius  ambitione,  omnes  timore. "     "Show  me 
a  man  who  is  not  a  slave;  one  is  a  slave  to  lust, 
another  to  greed,  another  to  ambition,  and  all  men 
are  slaves  to  fear. "    He  believes  in  treating  slaves 
kindly, as  if  they  were  human  beings.     He  even  says 
that  at  times  it  is  well  to  allow  them  to  eat  at 
table  with  the  master.     In  this  aame  letter  XLVII 
he  says:   "quare  non  est  quod  fastidiosi  isti  to 
dete^-eant ,  quo  minus  servis  tuis  hilaren  te  praestes 
et  noil  superbe  supe^iorem ;  solant  potius  te  quam 
timeant. . . qui  colitur,  et  amatur ;  non  potest  amor 
cum  timore  misceri. "     "You  should  therefore   ,  not 
be  deterred  by  these  finicky  persons  from  showing 
yourself  to  your  slaves  as  an  affable  person  and 
not  proudly  superior  to  them;  they  ought  to  respect 
rather  than  fear  you. .. Respect  means  love  and  love 
andfear  cannot  be  mingled. " 

Seneca's  kindness  did  not  end  with  slaves. 
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he  even  lays  stress  on  doing-  good  to  one's  enemies, 
returning  good  for  evil,   advising  man  to  be  lenient  and 
charitable  with  his  fellow  men, for  there  is  none 
without  faults.     In  De  Ira  II,  Chapter  XXVIII  Seneoa 
says:     "Neminem  nostrum  esse  sine  culpa."     "No  one  is 
faultless."     In  Ep.  LXXXI  we  read:     "ilia  contemnit, 
quibus  laesus  est,  nec  obliviscitur  pernegligent iam , 

sed  volens.     Non  vertit  omnia  in  peius  run  calum- 

niatur  verba  nec  vultus. "     "He  (the  wise  man)  despises 
the  wrongs  done  him,  he  forgets  them,  not  accidentally, 
but  voluntarily.     He  does  not  put  a  wrong  construction 

upon  everything  He  will  not  misinterpret  a  word 

or  a  look."     In  De  Ira  II,  XXVIII  he  says:  "Aliena 
vitia  in  oculis  habemus,  a  tergo  nostra  sunt."  "»Ve 
have  other  men's  vices  before  our  eyes  and  our  own 
behind  our  backs. "    A  similar  thought  is  expressed 
in  De  Ira  III  Chapter  XXVI   :   "quidquid  itaque  in 
alio  repi~enditur,   i'd  unusquisque  in  sinu  suo  inveniet." 
"Everyone  of  us  therefore,  will  find  in  his  own  breast 
the  vice  which  he  blames  in  another."     In  Chapter  XXXI 
of  this  same  treatise  we  read:     "Nefas  est  nocere 
patriae;  ergo  civi  quoque,  nam  his  pars  patriae  est- 
sanctae  partes  sunt,  si  universum  venerabile  est-ergo 
e+  homini,  nam  hie  in  maiore  tibi  urbe  civis  est." 
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"It  is  a  crime  to  injurs  one's  country;  so  it  is, 
therefore,  to  injure  any  of  our  countrymen,  for 
he  is  a  part  of  ou~  country;   if  the  whole  is  sacred, 
the  parts  must  be  sacred  too.     Therefore  it  is  also 
a  crime  to  injure  any  man  for  he  is  your  fellow 
citizen  in  a  larger  state."    Again  in  Chapter  XXXII 
Seneca  says:     "magni  animi  est  iniurias  despicere." 
"It  is  the  part  of  a  great  mind  to  despise  wrongs 
done  to  it."     In  De  Ira  Chapter  V  we  read:  "3ene- 
ficiis  enim  humana  vita  constat  et  concordia,  nee 
terrore  sed  mutuo  amore  in  foedus  auxilium  commune 
constringitur.  "     "For  human  life  is  founded  on 
benefits  and  harmony,  and  is  bound  together  into 
an  alliance  for  the  common  help  02'  all.  not  by 
terror,  but  by  love  towards  one  another." 

All  these  illustrations  from  Seneca's 
work  prove  that  he  was  permeated  with  Stoic  Philosophy 
and  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  thought  that  the 
study  of  philosophy  leads  one  to  God.     In  "3p.  LXXXIX 
he  says:     "Nec  Philosophia  sine  virtute  est  nec  sine 
philosophia  virtus.     Philosophia  studium  virtutes  est." 
"For  Philosophy  cannot  exist  without  virtue,  nor  virtue 
without  Philosophy.     Philosophy  is  the  study  of  virtue." 

Mons.  Aubertin  says  of  Seneca:     "1 ' inte~prete 
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le  plus  eloquent,  le  plus  enthousiaste ,  sinon 
le  plus  irreprochable ,  de  la  moral  stoic ienne, 
c'est  Se'neque.     II  a  un  sentiment   L>rofond  de  la 
d ignite  humaine,  et  il  le  communique;  une  vue  delicate 
et  penetrante  des  mysteres  du  coeur,  qui  lui  inspire 
parfois  un  langage  pie  in  d'onction;  un  genie  souvent 
capricieux,   irre'gulier  et  gate  par  1 '  a  if  ectat  ion, 
mais  naturellement  grand;   ses  e'crits  sont  empreints 

de  cette  noble  tristesse  qui  se  repand  sur  l'ame 

lorsqu'elle  descend  trop  avant  en  elle-meme,  ou 
lorsqu'elle  s'eleve  d'un  vol  trop  assidu  vers 
l'infini;  il  est  e'pris  des  plus  belles  et  des  plus 
iifficiles  vertus;  non-seul ement  il  aperc >it  la 
main  de  Dieu  marquee  dans  la  nature,  mais  il  1' admire 
et  en  celebre  la  puissance."     (Se'neque  et  c'aint  Paul  p. 11) 
Mrnhe  most  eloquent,  the  most  enthusiastic,   if  not 
the  most  irreproachable,  interpreter  of  the  Ethics 
of  Stoicism  is  Seneca.     He  has  a  profound  feeling  for 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  he  communicates  it; 
a  delicate  and  penetrating  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  heart  which  occasionally  inspires  him 
with  language  full  of  unction;  a  nature  often  cap- 
ricious,  fickle  and  spoilt  by  affectation,  but 
naturally  noble;  his  writings  are  stamped  with  this 
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noblo  sadness  which  is  bast owed  on  a  soul  when 

it  enters  too  deeply  into  itself  or  w:: 3n  it  soars 
too  assiduously  towards  the  Infinite;  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  virtue  crams  him;  not  only  does 
fee  percdiva  the  hand  of  God  represented  in  Nature 
cut  he  also  admiros  it  and  extols   its  power. " 
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IV 


RESEMBLANCES     TO  SCRIPTURE 


The  resemblances  between  Seneca's 
writings  ana.  scripture  are  so  numerous  that 
it  would  be  almost  an  ea&less  task  and  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  try  to 
classify  all  of  them.     Below  I  shall  point 
out  a  few  passages  by  vvray  of  illustration. 


SENECA 


SCRIPTURE 


"Prope  est  a  te  deus , 
tecum  est,  intus  est...sacer  intra 
nos  spiritus  sedet. "    Ep.  XLI 
"God  is  near  you,  he  is  with  you, 

he  is  within  you  a  holy 

spirit  dwells  within  us. 


"Know  you  not  that 
you  are  'the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you?" 

1  Cor.   Ill  16,  11. 


"Non  nascitur  itaque  ex  rnalo 
uonum  non  magis  quam  ficus  ex 


Ry  their  fruits 
you  shall  know  then. 
Do  men  gather  grapes 
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olea."    Bp.  LXXXVII     "For  good 
does  not  spline-  from  evil  any 
more  than  figs  grow  from  olivs 
trees.  " 


of  thorns  or  figs 
of  thistles. . . A 
good  tree  cannot 
"bring  forth  evil 
fruit;  neither  can 
an  evil  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit. 
Math.  16  &  18. 


"Patrimonia,  maximam  humanarum 
aetunnarur:;  materiam.  "    De  tranq.  An- 
imi  VIII.     "Riches  the  greatest 
source  of  human  trouble." 


The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all 
evil. 

1  mim.  VI 


"Non  potest  amor  cum  timore 
misceri."    Ep.  XLVII     "love  'und 
fea~  cannot  be  mingled. " 


Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear. 

1.    Tohn  IV 


"Illud  autem  te  admonao,  ne 
aorum  more,  qui  non  proficere  sed 
conspici  cupiunt,  facias,  aliqua, 
quae  in  habitu  tuo  aut  genere  vitae 
notabilia  sint.     Asperum  cultum  et 
intonsum  caput  et  negl e rent io rem 
barbam  et  indictum  argent 0  odium 


"And  when  you  fast, 
be  not  as  the  hypo- 
crites, sad.     ^or  the/ 
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et  cubile  huine  positum,  et  quicquid 
alius  ambitio  nempe  persensa  via 

sequitur,  evita  Intus  omnia 

dissimilia  sint,  frons  populo  nostra 
conveniat."    Ep.  M.  V.   "I  warn  you, 
however,  not  to  act  after  the 
fashion  of  those  who  desire  to  be 
conspicuous  rather  than  to  improve 
by  doing  things  which  will  rouse 
comment  as  regards  your  dress  and 
general  way  of  living.  Repellent 
attire,  unkempt  hair,  slovenly  beard, 
open  scorn  of  silver  dishes,  a  couch 
on  the  bare  earth,  and  any  other 
perverted  forms  of  self-display  a^e 

to  be  avoided  Inwardly  we  ought 

to  be  different  in  all  respects, 
but  our  exterior  should  conform  to 
society. " 


disfigure  their 
faces,  that  they 
may  appear  to  men 

to  fast  

But  thou,  when  thou 
fastest  anoint  thy 
head  and  wash  thy 
facej     That  thou 
appear  not  to  men  to 
fast. " 

Math.  VI  16-18 


"Seminis  modo  spargenda  sunt, 
quod  quamvis  sit  exiguu:    cum  oc- 
cupavit  idoneum  locum,  vires  suas 
exolicat  et  ex  minimo  in  maximos 
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auctus  diffuniitur*.  •  •  •  .Pauoa 
sunt,  quae  dicuntur,   sed  si  ilia 
animus  bene  excepit,  eonvalescunt 
et  exurgunt. »    Ep.  M.  XXXVIII 
"Words  should  "be  scattered  like 
seed;  no  matter  how  small  the  seed 

may  be,  it  if  has  once  found  favor-  Compare  the  para- 

able  ground,  it  unfolds  its  strength  bles  of  the  Sower  and 
and  from  an  insignificant  thing  of  the  Mustard  Seed, 

spreads  to  its  greatest  growth...  St. Math. XIII 

Few  words  are  spoken  but  if  the 
mind  has  truly  caught  them  they 
(some  into  their  strength  and  spring 
up.  " 


"Nihil  sibi  de  fide  eius  pro- 
mittere;  navigabo,  nisi  si  quid 
inciderit"  et  "praetor  fiam,  nisi 
si  quid  obstLterit"  et  negotiato 
mihi  respondebit,  nisi  si  quid 
int ervenerit . "    De  Tranq.  animi 
XIII 

(The  wise  man  will)  never  promise 
himself  anything  on  the  security 


""Behold,  now  that 
you  say:  Today  or 
tomorrow  we  will  go 

into  such  a  city  

For  that  you  should 
say:     If  the  Lord 
will  and  if  we  shall 
live,  we  will  do  this 
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of  Fortune  but  will  say:     "I  will 
set  sail  unless  anything-  happens 
to  prevent  me;  my  financial  opera- 
tions will  succeed,  unless  some- 
thing goes  wrong  with  them." 


or  that. 


St.   James  IV 

13  and  15 


"Boni  viri  laborant,  impendunt, 
impenduntur. "     "Good  men  toil,  they 
spend  and  are  spent."    De  Prov.V 


"I  most  gladly 
will  spend  and  be 
spent.  " 

2  Cor. XII  15. 


"Athletae  quantum  plagarum  ore, 
quantum  toto  corpora  excipiunt? 
Ferunt  tamen  omne  tormentum  gloriae 
cupiditate. .  .Nos  quo que  evincamus 
omnia,  quorum  praemium  non  corona 

nec  palma  est...sed  virtus  et  fir-  "And  every  one 

mitas  animi  et  pax  in  cetsrun  parta,     that  striveth  for 
si  semel  in  aliquo  certamine  debel-      the  mastery,  re- 
lata  fortuna  est."    2p.  Sf.  1XXVIII.       fraineth  himself 
"What  blows  do  athletes  -e-  from  m  things; 

ceive  on  their  faces  and  all  over         Lnt\  they  indeed 
their  bodies.'     Nevertheless,  through     that  they  may  re- 
their*  desire  for  fame  they  endure         ceive  a  corruptible 
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svery  torture... So  let  us  also  crown;  but  we  an 

win  the  way  to  victory  in  all  our  incorruptible  one. 
struggles;  for  the  reward  is  not  1  Cor.   IX  25 

a  garland  nor  a  palm. ..but  rather 
virtue,  steadfastness  of  soul,  and 
a  peace  that  is  won  for  all  time, 
if  fortune  has  once  been  utterly 
vanquished  in  any  combat." 


These  resemblances  could  be  multiplied 
almost  "ad  infinitum"  but  much  of  this  resemblance 
is  on  the  surface.    Many  of  these  passages  taken 
out  of  their  context  appear  to  bear  a  striking 
analogy  to  Scripture  but  the  similarity  is  one  of 
words  rather  than  of  thought.     We  tend  to  read  into 
words  the  ideas  they  connote  to  us.     So  when  Seneca, 
for  example,  speaks  of  God  we  are  inclined  to  assign 
to  that  word  our  conception  of  God,  which  is  totally 
different  from  the  Pantheistic  theory  of  the  Deity 
that  Seneca  held. 

Seneca's  writings  show  more  resemblance 
to  Saint  Paul's  writings  than  to  other  portions  of 
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Scripture,  but  this  is  not  to  be  worn  ere &  at. 
Stoicism  flourished  at  Tarsus  luring  the  time  of 
the  boyhood  of  St.  Paul,  and  as  the  Stoic  teachers 
wielded  more  0*  less  influence  over  the  youthful 
minds  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  Saint  Paul 
revealing  in  his  writings  some  knowledge  of  the 
Stoic  Doctrines.     Eis  speech  on  the  Areopagus 
(Acts  XVII)  addressed  to  the  Stoics,  is  a  proof 
that  he  was  acquainted  not  only  with  Stoic  theories 
but  even  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  school,  for  in  his  discourse  he  quotes  from 
the  hymn  of  Clean thes,  the  second  leader  of  the 
school. 

Due  to  the  similarity  of  expression 
betv/een  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  a  belief  arose  that 
Seneca  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  while  the  latter 
was  imprisoned  at  ^ome.     This  legend  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  finding  of  a  manuscript  pur- 
porting to  be  a  correspondence  between  the  two  men. 
This  has  long  since  proved  to  be  spurious. 

C.  Aubertin  in  his  "Se'neque  et  Saint  Paul," 
written  in  answer  to  A.  Fleury's  wo^k  "Saint  Paul  et 
Se'neque",  has  conclusively  proved  the  impossibility 
ot  Seneca  having  been  a  Christian  and  I  think  anyone 


r 
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making  a  serious  study  of  Seneca's  writings 
would  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  sane  conclusion. 

Seneca  was  a  Stoic, and  Stoicism  and 
Christianity,  though  often  running  parallel,  were 
irreconcilable.     Mons .  Aubertin  in  the  third  edition 
of  his  above  mentioned  work  says:     "L' influence  de 
ces  deux  doctrines,  si  souvent  unanimes,  agissait  en 
meme  temps  et  aux  memes  lieux,  avec  la  difference 
toutefois  qui  distingue  la  religion  de  la  philosophie . " 
(p. 7)     "The  influence  of  these  two  doctrines,  so  often 
identical,  exerted  itself  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  places  with  the  difference,  however,  that  dis- 
tinguishes religion  from  philosophy." 

On  page  5  of  this  same  book  we  read:  "Entre 
l'ecole  du  Port i que  et  1 'Evangile. • . un  trait  leu-  est 
commun:     toutes  les  deux  s'accordent  a  faire  predominer 
l'ame  sur  le  corps,  l'esprit  sur  la  matiere,  a  precher 
Is  detachment  des  choses  pe'^issables ,  le  gout  des 
biens  Bur  naturals ,  l'exercice  des  plus  austeres  vertus." 
"Between  the  Porch  and  the  Gospel. . . one  trait  is 
common:     they  both  are  in  agreement  in  putting  the 
emphasis  on  the  soul  over  the  body,  spirit  over  matter, 
in  preaching  detachment  from  perishable  things,  in 
heir  relish  for  supernatural  goods,  and  in  the  exercise 
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of  the  most  austere  virtue;"  and  adds:  "le 
sto'fcisme  et  le  chri stianisme  furent  encore  plus 
separe's  par  leurs  differences  que  rapproche's  par 
leur  analogies."     (p. 6)   "Stoicism  and  Christianity- 
were  far  more  separated  by  their  differences  than 
brought  nearer  by  their  likenesses. " 

That  Stoicism  exerted  a  great  influence 
over  the  ancient  world  is  readily  admitted.  It 
indeed,  could  not  supply  the  place  of  a  universal 
religion,  but  it  prepared  the  soil  upon  which  a 
universal  religion  could  grow.     As  Mr.  Caird, 
before  quoted,   says,     "If  it  (Stoicism)  did  nothing 
else,   it  at  least  set  aside  all  lower  aims  as 
unsatisfactory  and  prepared  the  language  in  which 
the  universal  conception  of  Christianity  could  be 
expressed. ....  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  in  its  very 
essence  a  movement  of  transition,  a  connecting  link 
between  two  stages  of  moral  progress.     It  was  pri- 
marily the  negation  of  the  past  phase  of  life;  and 
it  would  have  been  barren,  if  it  had  not  pointed 
forward  to  something  more  positive  than  itself. 
What  it  really  showed  was,  not  that  men  could  realize 
a  moral  life  in  themselves  without  any  effective 
social  bands  to  unite  them  to  each  other,  but  that 
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the  old  bonds  of  society,  the  bonds  of  race  and 
nation,  had  ceased  to  be  effective,  that  the 
only  possibility  of  their  renewal  lay  in  the  reali- 
zation of  the  deeper  principles  of  humanity." 
(ibid  page  160) 
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CONCLUSION 


In  this  little  study,  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  throughout  his  whole  career,  from  the 
time  he  adopted  the  tenets  of  Stoicism  until  the 
very  last  moment  of  his  life,  Seneca  was  above 
and  before  all  a  true  Stoic.     We  can  find  nothing 
in  his  life  nor  waitings  inconsistent  with  Stoic 
teaching  unless  perhaps  we  find  him  more  sympathetic, 
more  kindly,  more  interested  in  his  fellow  man  and 
less  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  others  than  the 
ideal  Stoic  was  supposed  to  he.     His  sympathetic 
and  affectionate  nature  could  not  be  turned  into 
the  indifferent,   impassive  and  self-sufficient 
"sage .  " 

That  he  was  a  sincere  and  devoted  follower 
of  Zcnj  cannot  be  doubted.     Hons,  ^ene  V/altz  in  his 
"Vie  de  Seneoue  "  would  even  make  him  a  martyr  for 
hifl  creed.     He  says:     "En  Seneque,  Tigellinus  et 
j'ron  n'avaient  pas  seulement  atteint  l'homme  mais 
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la  doctrine  qu'il  incarnait.     Le  Stoic isme,  mis 
au  ban  de  1' opinion    1'ut  aprement  persecute.  Sa 
politique  et  sa  morale,  des  longtemps  repute'es 
subversives,   furent  trait ees  comme  des  fle'aux 
publics,  dangereux  a  la  surete'  de  l'Etat.  Le 

gouvernement  ne  chassa  pas  en  masse  les  philosophes  

mais  il  sevit  a  toute  occasion  contre  les  individus." 
(p.  4^9)     "In  the  case  of  Seneca,  Tigellinus  and 
Nero  struck  not  only  at  the  man  but  also  at  the 
doctrine  which  he  personified.     Stoicism,  put 
under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  was  severely 
persecuted.     Its  ideas  on  the  State  and  its  morality, 
for  a  Ion/-  time  considered  subversive,  were  treated 
as  a  public  scourge,  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
the  State.     The  government  did  not  expel  the 

philosophers  in  a  group  but  on  every  occasion 

it  dealt  rigorously  against  individuals." 

I  think  I  can  give  no  more  fitting  ending 
to  this  study  than  to  quote  the  wonderful  tribute 
paid  to  Seneca  by  VTons.  Rene  Waltz,  who  has  written 
the  best  life  of  Seneca  that  we  have  today. 

Ee  says:     "Seneque  a  done  bien  me'rite 

non  seulement  des  homrnes  de  son  e'poque,  mais  de  la 
posterite' civilise'e  tout  entiere.     D'autres  ont  eu 
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plus  le  genie  politique,  ont  gouverne  avec  plus 
d1 eclat  ou  fonde'  des  institutions  plus  durables. 
II  n'etait  que  philosophe.     Mais  sa  philosophic 
lui  commandait  l1 amour  des  hommes,  le  devouement 
au  bien  public,  la  propagande  de  la  vertu.  II 
pratiqua  ces  pre'ceptes  toute  sa  vie;  il  les  pratiqua 
au  pouvoir.     Son  influence  de  moraliste  se  fit 
sentir  d'une  manie^e  aussi  efficace  sur  1' adminis- 
tration de  la  chose  publique  que  sur  la  conduit 
prive'e  des  quel que s  amis  qui  accaptaient  sa  dis- 
cipline."    (p.   457)     "Seneca  has  therefore 

deserved  the  homage  not  only  of  the  men  of  his 
epoch  but  also  of  posterity  of  the  entire  civi- 
lized world.     Others  have  had  more  political  genius, 
have  governed  with  greater  brilliancy  or  founded 
more  lasting  institutions.     He  was  only  a  philosopher. 
But  his  philosophy  commended  to  him  the  love  of  men, 
the  devotedness  to  the  public  good,  the  propagation 
of  virtue.     As  far  as  he  was  able,  he  practised 
these  virtues  all  his  life.     As  a  moralist,  his 
influence  over  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
was  felt  to  be  just  as  powerful  as  that  which  he  ex- 
erted over  the  private  life  of  some  friends  who  ac- 
cepted his  guidance." 
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